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Composed of teachers, researchers, and teacher 
educators, the Written Literacy Forum suggests a model for bringing 
research and practice together. During its first two years of 
operation, the forum (1) investigated the means of rendering research 
findings in a form meaningful to practitioners; (2) created three 
formats for sharing research findings — simulation games for graduate 
student-researchers, the small roundtable format for inservice 
meetings between practitioners cirfd researchers, and group analysis of 
case studies; (3) noted that while teachers and prfeservice teachers 
sought the opinions of teacher members, of the forum during inservice 
meetings, administrators and curriculum specialists tended to seek 
information from forum researchers; and (4) found from classroom 
observations that effective teachers alternate their attention and 
energies am^ng three levels of sociocogni tive environments for 
writing in the high school: the general social system of the 
classroom, the curriculum, and the needs of individual students. 
(Samples of teacher-made materials used during inservice activities 
are appended . ) (MM) 
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fiSfiS T th ;° U 5 h 98 *' Fundin S is reived from other agencies and 
foundations for individual research projects. 

/ ■ ' r - ' ■ ■ . *• 
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a nth^ Re ! earCherS - f r ° m SU f h diverse dis ciplines as educational psychology, 
anthropology, sociology, and philosophy cooperate in conducting IRT research 
They jom forces with public school teachers, who work at the IRT as hi £ m e 
collaborators m research helping to design and plan studies, collect daTa! 
analyze and interpret results, and disseminate findings. 

~ ^ The IRT P ublish « rese arch reports, occasional papers, conference pro- 
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Abstract 

The Written Literacy Forum illustrates a model of callab&f 




relationships, and interdependence among researchers and teachers 

heightened teachers awareness of the complexity of the writing proc^l^Mnd o 
m t \ ' ^% 

multiple opportunities to foster good writing. It has stimulated discussion 

of the nature of writing across grade levels. And it has focused Te^arch 

questions on issues that are likely to yield findings of immediate "p^^tical 

value to teachers. This paper describes the first two. years' activities oi ' 

the Written Li teracy 'Forum. 
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HJE WRITTEN 'LITERACY FORUM: 




COMBINING -RESEARCH AND. PRACTICE 1 . 



1 • 



• Chri stopher M. ' Clark and Susan Florio-Ruane z ■ 
; "The Written Literacy Forum is a collaborative effort by teachers and 
researchers aimed at developing effective means of bringing research on the 
teaching of writing into practice. Founded in September 1981 , the Fot dm has 
conducted inquiry, ijnto the relationship^ between written literacy < req^arch and 

practice through" two kinds* of activity: (1) Forum, deliberations, in which the 

, * • •• \ ^ ■ , 

nine .members (five teachers and ■ fpu.pV researchers) discussed and analyzed key * 

* ' l 1 \ 

issues in the; teaching of writing, and (2) planning, delivering, and, reflect- ^ 
ing on inservi,ce workshops on writing instruction. In both of these major 
activities we drew from the substantial. data base (Clark and Florio, with 
Elmore, Martin, Maxwell, & Metheny, 1982) collected fh the IRT Wfitten & 
Literacy Project (in which all -initial Forum members were participants), from 
the research literature on writing instruction, and from the extensive prac- 
tical experiences of the participating teachers and researchers themselves. 

> . .. ■ • ■ 

By these means we sought to develop thoroughly grounded and practical way§ of * J 

' ■ < : •.. * •' . 

bringing tljie fruits of,research on writing into action in the classroom. 

• . v Background of the Written Literacy Forum 

Written literacy Is an acknowledged and valued outcome of schooling in 

* t . ■• ■ • i m „ 

American society, yet it * has been lamented that writing is the most neglected 



I ^This paper appeared in Teacher Education Quarterly ,' 1983, 1^0(3). 

9 \ " ' r ' ' 

^Christopher M. Clark and Susatn Florio-Ruane coordinate the IRT 1 s Written 
Literacy Forum. They coordinated the IRT's now-completed Written Literacy 
Project, from which the Forum developed. Clark is an associate professor in 
MSU's Department of Counseling, Educational Psychology, and Special Education. 
Florio-Ruane is an associate professor in the Department of Teacher Education. 

■ . ' ' ' • • s 
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expressive nifode in both teaching and research. The social and cognitive 

complexities of writing make i t \a difficult activity to study. But writing 

instruction continues to be a thorny responsibility of teachers, and the 

economic and social 'futures of children rest in part on their mastery of some 

* • v - -■; ' ■■ ■ . 

set pi writing skills. For these ^reasons it is fitting that teachers and 

' t ■ I • ■ 

researchers, with diverge skills agd interests invest energy and creativity in 

Ji \ ' ' ' 

the study ofc- writing in sc^ooM $■ 

It is precisely because written literacy is important, complex, and not 

* * / I ' 

well understood that it is an appropriate topic for the deliberations of a 

' * -k ' . ' r • • v ■ 

forum such as that described here. iOf the^ relatively little research done on 

« • J :\ / - 

writing, most has considered, by means of experimental and correlational 

. / v ■ } .■ \ « 

? . ' ' 

studies, analytically isolated parts- of the writing process. Many researchers 

on writing acknowledge the complexity of their task and the limitations of «. 

. y ■ ' - ■ * • , . j . 

conventional research designs. For the study of writing instruction, re- 

searchers need a new approach to relating research and practice, an approach 

i. .. . ■ > ■ 

with power and flexibility proportional to the challenge, > 



By and large h the millions of dollars invested in research 'on teaching 
over ! the last 15 years have not dramatically affected the practice of teach- 
ing. In .part, this is because accumulating research findings is a slow and 
.deliberate business, and the demands of the classroom will not wait patiently . 
for researchers" to come up with precise answers to precise questions. ^ Another 
part of the explanation is that much of research on teaching pursues answers 
to questions that are of little practi ca^k interest to teachers and teacher 

" " C 

"educators. The right answers to the wrong questions/will not find their. way 
into the classroom, regardless of the language used to) report these findings 
or the power of the teacher training methods that accompany them. 



er|c 



B-ut even when* research on teaching istimely and eddrfes^es questions 
real interest^to practicing \teachers, t.he problem of putting research into 
practice is not automatically solved. Because evety classroom situation is 
unique, a list of prescriptions for teaching will miss the mark more often 
than not oj: be couched in such general teijms as to constitute a set of mere 
slogans. Furthermore, teachers are thinking prof essionals _and not mere tech- 
ni<cians. They deserve and need to have a sense of ownership over what, why, 
and" how they teach. Both the processes of inquiry and the findings of re- 

■ y ■ : . .. . .;\ $ . ... ■ 

search on teaching must be subjected to careful deliberation by all, interested 

.' _ '". . .... . j : ". • . - ~ -\ 

parties in order' to ground recommendations for the practice of teaclifhg in the 

wisdom and experience of practitioners. 

; ; . . \ r " : : ; ' . 

9 ^ v The Written Literacy Forum was created as one possible answer to the 

. ' * '■*'•' * ■ ■ , » 

challenge of bringing research .and practice together. * In creating it, we at- 

: ' - ' ' .• a •* ... k " ■: ^ v . ' " #! . - ' / 

tempted to modify th$ traditional culture of reseai^h that defines teachers as 

.. ° : , ■ :■ * - ■ ■ f ■ N ., ' * . 

v subjects , researchers as data analysts, and teacher educators as change 

* ■ - , • A,'-' 1 

/agents. Each participant in the Written Li teracy v Forum takes on aAl*of these 

* roles and more. New Social, methodological, and theoretical forms develop as 
we collectively reflect on the teaching and learning- of writing in schools.- 

• , y ■ . . . .. 

* To the extent thfct ye meet the conditions of timeliness, relevance, and 

; i .... • . * ■ . . • ' 

practice-grounded deliberation over research processes and results, the two 
worlds^ of^research And practice begin to inform one atkoJtliSr. 

To modify the less than satisfactory status ; quo in ways that teachers,, 
researchers*, and teacher educators acquire and use knowledge about teaching 
"and learning, new ways of working together-are being attempted and documented. 
TheVorum extends the conventional boundaries of: teaching, research, and 
teachkr education. As members of these £hree <Ustinct\ educational groups come 
together in the Forum to raise and seek answers to questions abdwt writing 



instruction, they also seek a shared universe of discourse and* a common 
language of inquiry. In the negotiation and understanding 1 of the study of 
writing instruction, researchers and prac ti tioners^bring different strengths 
and interests. But, in the context of the Forum, trust and dialogue cap v 

arise, yielding not only increased knowledge about the process of writing in- 

•* . * ' 

s true tion, but insight into the process of professional' development as it is 
experienced by practitioners j^ul^researchers alike. *" 

' ' T he First Year 

A perusal of the minutes from the 1981-82 Forum meetings shows that much 
of our agenda was taken up with deliberating the group's goals and purposes. . 
Underlying those deliberations was a collective commitment within the group to 
both support 0 of the teaching of Forum members and servi<(e to the profession at 

Si 

large. Central to our deliberations were several questions concerning the * 

** " ■ 

process of bringing research into practice: \ ' 

1. Of thte many findings reported in the Written Literacy Project; which 
were of most salience and use to practitioners? To student teachers? 
Tp administrators? To researchers? 

2. Which formats for sharing the research would be best suited to the 
content? The audience? The social setting of the inservice? 

3. What is the nature o»f discourse among various social groups in the 
field of education, and how would the social identities of the vari- 

. ous participants play themselves out in the inservice situation? 
«. » 
Thc\f ollowing section of this report summarizes what we learned about 

answers to^each of these questions as a. consequence of sharing our work with 

other memberft^of the educational communi ty through varied and novel inservice 

formats and activities. 
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Inservlce Content . \ . 

The technical report of our original research and other publications of 
the Written Literacy -Project (Clark & Florio et al., 1982) provided a substan- 
tial corpus, of information from which the Forum selected in planning the in- 
services. This corpds already reflected judgments of the research team about 
what was learned in the study and what was important to report. However; when 
these reports were reexamined in dialogue with the teachers in the Forum, t^he 
group noted that a legitimate question for research was, "After you have com- 
pleted a Itudy, what does it take to render the findings in- a form that is 
meaningful to practitioners?" \Answering this question is both a last step in 

the research process and a first step in sharing what has been learned and » 

A . 

planning new studies. 

We discovered as we thought about this question that the practitioners in 

our group had Identified a. small number of key findings *that they argued per- 

suasively would be of interest and use to teachers. These key findings were 

linked to several themes that run through the reports of our research. They \ 

are (1) connections between home /community and classroom in writing instruc- 
ts*. 6 1 A 

. t ■ ■ 

tion, '(2) functions of and opportunities for writing in everyday classrobm v 

life, and (3) long-raiige planning and its role in writing instruction* Each 
of these three themes ^Highlights an aspect of the realities of classroom life 
with which teachers have to contend. The research describes these classroom 
realities as theyWre managed by experienced teachers and drays implications 
that build upqp life as it is in classrooms rather than offering Utopian sug- 
gestions for the transformation of classroom teaching that Are beyond the 



scope of what teachers can realistically accomplish/ The sample teacher-made 
materials appended to this report illustrate how the Forum- teachers worked 
from research findings to develop instructional materials for other tiachers. 



We learned in this process that the issue of audience is powerfully 

related to calces of what to report from a large research project such as 

ours. It is worthy of note that the researchers did not necessarily ^hoose 

» 

the same themes to highlight when preparing reports to scholarly audiences, 

. ■ • • »' f "* 

nor were the riatjerials prepared by the teachers of equivalent interest to 

t 

audiences of teachers, student teachers, and administrators. At the very 
least, such a discovery threw questions of the relation between theory and 

practice into new light for the Forum. Theoreticians came to be viewed as 

S 

practitioners, too, with their own practical concerns, special skills, and 

■ • w \ " 

ways of speaking. And practitioners were no longer members of a vast, 
undifferentiated category of §chool people to lis. Teadhers; curriculum 
specialists, principals, teacher educators, and student teachers fare different 
interest groups With different concerns, technical jargon, and spheres of re- 
spoiftibility. Not all research content is of use or interest to; all of these 
audiences, f and not all formats for shading research are equally effective. 

Inservice format r 

To date, /the Forum has worked with three formats for sharing research* 
findings (see appendix). For sensitizing graduate student-relsearchers to the 
subtle but important process of negotiating entry into schools and classrooms, 
the Forum designed a simulation game. £fter the simulation was, piloted with 
graduate students in the field-work research course sequence at MSU, students 
had an opportunity to eyaluaffe the experience. Th£ Forum members npde subse- 
quent revisions in the simulation * with an eye toward-j>roposin& it' as the cen- 
tral activity in an intensive training session on "Relations in the Field" to 
be presented in conjunction with a future annual meeting of the American 

Educational Research Association. A 

V > 



In addition to the' simulation, which was highly successful in the 
graduate seminar setting where students are eager to experience the process of 
making entry in preparation for their own research, the Forum lias experimented 
with the small roundtable format so successful at professional meetings. I'n 
its work with classroom teachers , ^curriculum specialists, and administrators, 
Forum members recognized that a format that made the most of the brief time 

Dugy professionals were able\ to spare and that engaged them as colleagues ab_le 

\ • . ■. 

to 'make choices about their professional development might deliver the in- 

• > / ' ' / .'. '. 

service meeting^* from their usual separation of "experts" f rom; ' clients. 1 * 

Thus, we developed the format of four brief, simultanedus , teacher- led round- 0 

• . • • / ' 

tables, each treating an important theme in our research Participants-were 

free to roove from table to t^ble at their leisure in on^ case and were routed 
from briM presentation to brief presentation in several others. In both ver- 
sions, the teacher pres^tei^s and their research colleagues were challenged to 
be succinct and pertinent in their remarks and were available for more indi- 
vidualized follow-up with interested participates later. The format was also 
sensitive t&o the inservice as a social event in many school districts. T.he 
flow of people from place to place left time for enjoyifig a cup of coffee en- 
route or for sitting with one's colleagues from another building. Each table 
was a place to be introduced to a topic of interesf and to receive written 
handout material as well. This format, to date, has been well--received by the 
teachers and student teachers who have participated in our inservices. 

A third and extremely promising format for sharing the findings of re-v 
search is the group analysis of case studies. In a recent paper (Florio & 



Clark, 1983) wedeveloped an argument for the use of well-crafted case studies 
deriving from research on teaching as an important adjunct to the field expier- < 
ience for undergraduates preparing to become teachers. During the 1982r83 



academic year, our case studies have "been part of the curriculum in a number 

• ■ ' ^ t " - - - • 

of courses for education students at MSU f s College of Education. These 

courses include,, the introductory field experience in teaching^ educational 

■ » ■ ' ;> ' " ' • ■ . 

psychology , and language arts methods. We have been .learning* in the Forum 



thart the ca8e.study N ailcrfds students of teaching the opportunity to examine 



X af/erfd 

' • 

reaLrlife teaching situations repeatedly and critically. 

v ■ . v ' 

. ' t» ■ \ . < 

* '. *■ * ■ . • * ■ ' ' r . , 

Discourse ' ■ - s - ' ~ ' 

.; Throughout our deliberations in the past' year wd have come time and again 

v € 

to the . insight tha't research and teacher, education are sociolinguis tic pro- . 

'.■»■•■ * » v . 

cesses. We have sometimes^arrived. a t this insight by examination of the 

*■ • 

minute's and transcripts of < our own meetings, where we find early, halting at- 

. ■ '' . ' * , " : * ".• 

tempts to talk across disciplinary Lines and typical role expectations that 
^accompany the statuses^f "researcher" and "collaborating teacher." We have 
also^found the sociolinguis tic nature of the process of bringing research into 
practice to be apparent in our efforts to share our work with diverse audi- 
ences. When we worked with gtaduate students in educational research, the 
.teacher members df the Forum were received as expert informants on the process 

. / ■ ■ '. ; : 

of negotiating entry They Easily led our graduate students in lively Simula- 

.. i ' 

tions and explorations of the complicated and sensitive problems of relations 

between researchers and^teachers in the field. Similarly, when the teachers 

shared insights on the teaching of writing with undergraduate education ^ 

majors-, their experiences .were received with gre&t interest and enthusiasm by 

the future teachers.* The Forum teachers^ had an apparent ligitimacy that none 

, * ) . : . . ' ' :' ■ , ■ • . . 

of the. researchers enjoyed >irf working with these students. ■ 

"IJhe Forum teachers have been perhaf^^most effective when sharing their 
insights m the research with other teachers. Although ^esear^hers : are 



always present during these meetings, their insights and opinions are rarely 
sought* Instead, the Forum teachers speak authoritatively about both the ex- 
perience of participating in research and about the lessons learned about 
writing instruction. Th^ Forum teachers and their audience share common ex- 
periences, and the teachers readily accept the materials offered them. 

In contrast, when we have worked with curriculum' specialists and adminis- 
trators, we find a greater tendency for the. participants to seek confirmation 
or an authoritative answer about some issue in writing instruction not from 
the teachers, but from the researchers. Ve find the administrators and 
specialists speaking the language of research comfortably. They appear to 
take the insights of the teachers as interesting, but turn to the researchers 
for the legitimated knowledge they came to the inservice to gain. 

While what has been reported here are admittedly first impressions based 
on our initial inservice work, they prompt us to ask research questions about 
the sociolinguis tic division of labor within the community of education and 

the legitimacy of various bodies of knowledge about teaching. It has been 

» 

argued that such a division exists and is reified by means of the language and 
social expectations participants from different groups carry into face-to-face 
contact (Florio, 1983). 

The Second Year 

Taking our initial experiences both within the FoTum and in our contacts 
with diverse audiences as data for further investigation, the Forum moved into 
.its second year of operation (1982-83) with a three-part agenda: 

1. continuing dissemination of our research both on written Literacy and 
> on the process of bringing research into practice, 

2. adding to our research and data set by conducting a study of written 
literacy in secondary school, and * 
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. • :■' . ' . * 

3. broadening the membership of the 'Forum to include teachers not. previ- 
ously involved in- writing. research. • \ 

In retrospect, the second year of Forum activities can be characterized • 
as a time of. expansion and change of membership, research activities, and 
scope of operations. In its second year,' the Forum expanded its membership to 
include teachers not previously involved in research by inviting two teachers 
of writing at the high school level to join. These invitations reflected the 
group' 8 concern for sharing the Forum experience with other teachers in the 
district under study, opening up the possibility of research on high school* 
writing, and encouraging dialogue about problems of writing instruction across 
all of the grade levels in the district. 

Beginning in September 1982, IRT researchers, joined by a new graduate 
intern, Continued to meet with one elementary teacher and two middle school 
teachers from the original Forum. In addition, two high school teachers 
joined the group. One teacher is primarily responsible for ins true tionflln 



ninth-grade English, but teaches creative a,nd expository writing to uppfer- 

t 

classmen as well. A photographer with a local and national reputation, he is 
particularly interested in the motivational aspects of writing instruction. 
The second new Forum member is the director of the high school Writing Lab. 
This lab serves the. needs of all ninth graders. As its creator and pre 
prietor^ this teacher has the opportunity to meet and work'with all ninth 

graders and with their teachers. The lab employs individually guided instruct 

\ 

tion and word processors to enable students to practice such writing skills as 
grammar, punctuation, and parts of speech. The teacher who runs the Lab is 
also a writer who has published her own poetry. 
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Themes of Fotum Discussions 

During the fall and winter, discussions at the Forum's monthly meetings 

i 

centered on two themes; - N 

. 1. instructional and curricular issues of concern cutting across grade 
levels in the district (ej.g. , assessment of student writing, ways to 
expand and extend the kinds and purposes of student writing at all 
levels, potential applications of computers in writing instruction); 
and * 

2. the influence of factors external to the classroom on the writing 
curriculum (e.g., district-level decisions about grading policies, 
testing, materials; parental values, heterogeneity of. the student ^ 
population served in the district, types and frequency of inservic^ 
activities in writing). 

During these discussions, it quickly became apparent that the addition of 
new Forum members not only changed the nature of our meetings, but also broad- 
ened the agenda to include exploration of concerns at the district and com- 
munity level, as well as the particular, specific concerns of day-to-day life 
in the classroom. These discussions helped to shape the emerging research 
agenda of the Written Literacy Forum and introduced the concept of "nested 
environments for writing" (the classroom within the school within the dis- 
trict, etc.) that exist in schools and classrooms. These environments help 
to shape both teacher planning and opportunities to write in school. Though 
they have been implicit in our previous research, these environments have been 
important in both our Forum discussions and our research this year. 

Forum Research: Environments For 
Writing in the High School 

From September 1982 through January 1983, Forum researchers undertook a 

study of writing in the ninth-grade classrooms of" the two new Forum members. 

Expanding written literacy research. for the first time into the high school, 

this study was intended to serve as a pilot both to describe the dynamics pf 



12 



\ 

the important transitional ninth-grade year in the writing lives of students, 
and to learn more about how to study writing ins true tion--in high school set- 
r tings. 

j ' . _ ■ . ■ 

f Preliminary Findings 

Our pilot research during fall term included classroom participant obser- 
vation, teachers .keeping journals, and interviews of teachers and students. 
Data were analyzed in weekly staff meetings, where emerging patterns were 
identified, guiding, questions refined, working hypotheses generated and test- 
ed, Itad data collection decisions modified in process. Since data gathering 
ended, data analysts has continued, resulting in several research reports in 
process and the development of a proposal for additional research on high 
school writing. 

Data analysis in our pilot research suggests that teachers of high school 
English must plan and instruct in the context of many, often competing, goals 
and values for literacy education. The high school is the last contact with 
formal, public education for many students. How long these students stay , and 
what they learn there, is of interest to many people. The diverse interests 
that are at stake in high school curriculum and instruction often play them- 
selves out as a myriad of contextual factors, including the time, material, 
and curricular mandates with which the teacher must work. In addition, the 
teacher ipust work with diverse students nearing adulthood whose past experi- 



enced and future life plans differ with respect to the role that writing plays 



^ai\< 



i'thin them. How these forces and factors are mediated in teacher planning 
arid Tnanaged in the^ everyday classroom lives of teachers and students is the 
focus of our current research on high school writing and is echoed in our de- 
liberations and workshop planning with Forum teachers. 
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Teachers Attend to Three Environmental Levels of Writing 

Our research to date suggests that effective teachers alternate their 
attention and energies ^rnong three levels of sociocognitive environments for 
writing in *4gh schools At the most general level, the teachers we observed 
appear to attend ^o establishing the social system of ,the classroom with its 
accompanying expectations, norms, rules, and routines for doing the business 
of schooling in general and of school writing in particular. Early in the 
school year, we observed especially heavy attention given by the teachers to 
this most general level of the environment"* for writing. 

The second level of the* environment for writing is the curriculum itself. 
Here we observed teachers focusing on particular units ot activities that we 
have called in our previous research "occasions for writing 11 and on thB or- 
chestration of these occasions for writing, the relationships among them* and 
the practical operational details within each occasion for writing (Florip, 
1982). 

There is a^ third level of the environment for writing which we are find- 
ing teachers must attend to if writing instruction is to be reasonably suc- 
cessful for all students. This third level is that of the individual ,s^udent. 

The teacher's task is to interest, motivate, and assist individual students 

i 

(particularly those for whom written expression is difficult) so that they 
will participate in and make sense of each opportunity to develop written 
literacy. When attending to this third level of the environment for writing, 
the teacher is drawing heavily on his or her knowledge of the background, in- 
terests, and learning style of individual students. In the process, some of 
the details of the occasion for writing may be modified so that, in effect, a 
somewhat different writing curriculum is experienced by each pupil. From the 
student's point of view, each writing task or occasion may be interpreted in 

.r-t J ' — '0 
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terms of his or her unique history and current situation. So it follows that 
both the teacher and individual students participate-and negotiate to estab- 
lish and maintain this third level of environment for iti,ng. It is this 

level that we hope to investigate more thoroughly in ourv future research and 

. • 

in the interview and dialogue- journal studies now being undertaken. 

* 

In our pilot u research, we are finding tha^all three of these levels of 
environments for writing are important because they are each profoundly con- 
nected to writing as communication between teachers and students. Teachers 
and students make meaning together in both oral and written language. Thus, 
writing is not only a .curricular content but a curricular process. Writing, 
as such a process, may or may^not be genuinely meaningful to, the students who 
are asked to do it. Whether or not school writing is meaningful to students 
matters not only in terms of their motivation and interest, but in the range 
of writing skills they ultimately have an opportunity to acquire and prac- 
tice. 

Viewed in this light, the task demands in an environment for writing can 
be thought of as rights and duties of "the composer negotiated differently 

CP 

between teachers and students for different purposes. Who finds the topic? 
Who selects the genre? Who plans the paper's format? Whose purpose is served 
by the writing? How do teachers mediate the many forces from within and out- 
side the classroom that influence writing instruction in school to craft en- 
vironments in which students have a share in the rights and obligations of 
authorship? These are the kinds of questions that our pilot research gener- 
ated and that form the essence of our Forum deliberations. 



er- 

y 



Future Plans and Dissemination 
Having collected the data and generated initial working hypotheses about 
patterns within them, all the Fojrum members will have an opportunity to 
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examine them and to discuss the concept of environments for writing in greater 
depth. It is our hope that this continued and collaborative reduction and 
analysis of data will inform the writing of several papers for both research- 
ers and practitioners. Two that are planned include one^ on the roles of 
teacher and student in the composing process, focusing on the teacher as re- ^ 
spondent to the student writer. A second paper will be a synthesis of 
research on writing instruction intended for practitioners that will review 
not only case studies of writing instruction, but psychological studies of the 
composing process and applications of new technology to writing instruction. 
Ve hope this synthesis of research for teachers will inform their curricular 

/ ; 

decision making. 

A related area that holds promise fox future Forum research into practice 
is that of the problems and promises of computer technology in writing 
instruction. As was' mentioned earlier, the Writing Lab studied in Forum 
research and taught by one of our members employs microcomputers as word pro- 
cessors. In our past high school observations, we documented students writ- 
ing at the keyboard and contrasted it to stud^tTE&J writing in more traditional 

settings. Our future high school observations will\allow us to continue this. 

1 \ . 

This kind of close documentation of. the computer in use in classrooms and of 
the way it is related to strident writing and teacher *cur±icular decision mak- 
ing may be of value to both researchers and practitioners interested in its 
applications to writing instruction. 1 

Currently, several Forum members are working on the issue of using, com- 
puters in writing instruction in various ways. The Writing Lab teacher is 
conducting workshops for other teachers on the use of computers in writing 
instruction. In addition, several other Forum teachers now have computers in 
their rooms, and Christopher Clark has worked with them and their colleagues 
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as a consultant* on computer use. Susan Florio-Ruane is a member of the 
adyisoijp+oard for an NIE-sponsored project by Bolt, Baranek, and Newman, Inc. 
to develop software for use in writing instruction in elementary classrooms. 
Clearly, this is an area of interest to the Forum and one that may grow in ' 
importance in the coming months.' 

Conclusion 

The first two years of operation of the Written Literacy Forum constitute 
a modTest but important step toward bringing research and practice together. 
Figure .1 is a useful heuristic both for planning and for describing the , t 
Forum 1 ^ current work. It lists theoretical, conceptual/heuristic, and 
practical/applied contributions that our activities have made and can continue 
to make in. the areas of curriculum development, instructional improvement, and 
both pre;- and inservice teacher education. In addition, when the figure is 
taken as a whole, it displays how, in a single research enterprise, it is pos- 
si,ble to produce descriptions of the relationships among curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and teacher preparation and professional development. The Forum has the 
potential to demonstrate and illustrate the relationships and interdependence 
among teachers 1 theoretical knowledge, their conceptual understandings, and 
their practical behavior. 

The effort to merge the perspectives of teachers and researchers has de- 
manded a considerable amount of time and energy, especially from Forum teach- 
ers. The costs and benefits of this kind of collaboration are discussed in a 
recent paper by Florio (1983). Through inservice workshops and conference 
presentations, Forum members .have had direct contact with hundreds of teach- 
ers, prospective teachers, school administrators, and researchers. There is 
no r simple way to measure or summarize the effects of these influences, but At 
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Figure 1. Areas of current and future efforts of the IRT Written Literacy Forum. 
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is reasonable to believe that our efforts'Vave at least heightened ^eachers' 
awareness of the complexity of written literacy acquisition and of the many 
opportunities that ^be school year presents to the alert, teacher to foster 
good writing. Within ^he school district in which the fc/rum has been meeting, 
a dialogue ha$ sprung up about the nature' of writing 1 , the curriculum, and the 
process of writing "ins truction across the grade levels. This dialogue process 
could serve as one model of professional communication for other/ teachers and 

districts and in other subject matter domains. And, finally,, the Forum ex- 

/ 

perieince has served to focus our research questions on topics and issues that, 
from the perspectives of experienced teachers, are moa^txlikely to yield find- 
ings of immediate practical value. While we have much t<^ learn about how to 
combine the theoretical and the practical in education to the benefit of both, 
the IRT Written Literacy Forum has made a promising start. 
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Simulation Game for Researchers on Gaining Entry 



Rules of Simulation Games 



-r 



Envelope I 



Time Allowed: 20 minutes * v * 

Special Instructions: Each member is to take one of the white envelopes and 

follow the individual instructions contained in it. 
Task: Researcher presents proposed study and group discusses it. ' 4 -. 
DO NOT LET* ANYONE ELSE SEE YOUR INSTRUCTIONS! 

{Af^er 20 minutes, go on to the next envelope.) . t J 

Envelope II ( 
Time Allowed: 10 minutes 

Task: Group members reach consensus on whether or .not to cooperate with the 

study. ■ 
(After 10 minutes, go on to the next envelope.) 



Envelope III » 
Time Allowed: 20 minutes (15 minutes for Tasks A & B > 5 minutes for Task d 
Task A: Choose a recorder for your group who will tjakeT ijotes for your 
discussion. 

Task B: Discuss the first two phases of the simulation game. Sample 
discussion questions: 

1. Who were the different' characters in the simulation? 

2. How did the people in the simulation view research? 

- What is at stake for them? 

- What is to be gained? , ■. 

* 3. What strategies did people in the simulation use to accomplish 
their' goals? 

- What worked? . * 

- What problems were encountered? 

- Were these the only strategies that could have been used? 

i 4. Could the simulated situation have really happened? Why? Why 

not? 



Task C: 



Generate a list of the issues involved in gaining entry based on^your 
group's experience. (This should be recorded on experience paper.) 



Sample of Roles to be Played 

Making Entry — Principals Meeting ' 

Role: Earnest 
Position: Researcher 

- You are to present your proposed study to an administrative meeting of 

district principals. Generally describe your study and be prepared to 

answer questions. 




Role: Reluctant * 

Position: Principal 

1 You . have admitted researchers ..tp your school one time before. They totfk 
up much of . the staff f s "time and energy but did not share what they 
learned. Tou do not want this situation to be repeated. 

% Role: Supportive 
Position: Principal ( . \ 

You are a c^rjriculum leader supportive of change and innovation. 

Role: Intervening / . ,* ■/.-.. 

Position: Principal 

You are concerned about how basic skills of writing are taught. You 
want a special report on this study from researchers, 

, '. • . . » ■ ■ " 

Role:' Protective * ' . 

Position: Principal 

You are an advocate of children's rights. Redearcher(s) may have . 

difficulty convincing you that the students! 1 rights will be protected. 

Role: Imposing/Intervening , * , • m » v . 

Position: Principal • . * ' " 

You have £he responsibility of submitting teacher evaluations to the 
superintendent . You iwrant *fehe researcher(s) to do some of the work for 
you. 

' • . ~ '. . v . ..... ^ 

Role: Defensive ' V 

Position: Principal V . - ^ 

You feel threatened because: you have recently received adverse publicity 
about your school. You are anxious that researcher(s) make a commitment 
to present the findings publicly in a positive light to the school board 
and the community. ... V 



.Promoting Parental Involvement in Writing at Home 

During 1979-81 a naturalistic study of schooling and the acquisition of 
written. literacy was conducted in two classrooms, a combined second and third 
grade and a sixth grade, by members of a research team from the Institute for 
Research j>n Teaching at Michigan State University. The first 10 months of 
the study consisted of° extensiye, participant observation, interviewing, teach- 
er journal keeping, .sampling of student writing, and videotaping of occasion^ 
for writing in these two classrooms. The four teachers involved in the study 
(two focal teachers and their teammates) were active throughout the' project as 
research collaborators who helpfed to shape the inquiry and give direction 
to the data interpretations. 

Through the course of the study, it became evident that writing and its 
instruction were, meaningfully organized not into discrete units such as les- 
sons, but into broader units of related activities that integrated a range of 
skills and served -broad social and academic functions. Literacy resides not 
entirely in the production of documents, but also in a Complex of social 
roles, expressive purposes, and resources for writing. These broader units 
^ere libeled ; w occas ions for writing." These 4 occasions have four functions: 
V 1." waiting to participate in community, 

2. writing to know oneself and others, 
.3. writing to occupy free time, and 

c 4.. writing to demonstrate academic competence. 

These functions allow parents to become actively involved in the process 
of developing their children^ writing ability and^Sompetency in skill ar^s 
—the acguisition of written literacy. Writing does not e^ist as a self- 
contained subject area limited by the school curriculum and the classroom 



teacjier • To help families be cbrae actively involved in writing, the following 
letter, based on the four functions of writing, was developed. In its present 
form the letter can be sent home to families at the end of the school year as 
an idea list for the summer. With modification of the introductory and clos- 
ing paragraphs, it becomes _g useful tool at open houses, conference times, and 
Parent-Teacher Association meetings. Use your imagination to adapt it to your 
needs. '~ 1 9 ~ 

i . . . \ 

Jo Ann Burak-Dohanich, Formerly of Donley Elementary School 
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Dear Family, 

Parents of ten ask what they can do to help their children over the summer 
vacation. Writing is one area that you. can concentrate on to help your child 
improve in all skill areas. 

You can help your child to become a better writer by providing occasions for 
meaningful writing practice. Someone once said, "To learn to write, you have 
,to write (and write and write) . " This is' perhaps the most important thing for 
your child to do to become a better writer. People write best when they have 
something to communicate and when they see writing as thfe best way to do that 
communicating. Here are some suggestions to start you thinking: 

- > ■ c ' t 

1. Have your child do writing as part of regular household responsibili- 
ties: Make shopping lists, keep track of chore assignments, plan a 
party or trip (how many people will we invite, what kind of food will 
we need, how much will it cost?). 

2. Plan a family writing project: Keep a family journal or a log of a 
family trip (encourage both writing and drawing in these activities). 

i 

3. Encourage your child to write to relatives and friends who may be 
away from home: Calling may be the "next best thing to being there," 
but writing will increase your child's reading and writing skills, 
plus it's always fun to get a reply. (It helps to choose people you 
know will write back.) 

4. Be a good example for your child: Show him or her that writing is a 
^ood way to communicate. Write to your child now and then--praising 

' him/her for a job completed, reminding him/her of a special occasion. 

Write letters or cards to family and/or friends, write letters to the 
local papers, write complaints (or compliments) about products and 
services in letters. Make an occasion of both writing the letter and 
sharing the reply with your child. 

r 

5. Encourage diary keeping: To do this you'll need to respect the pri- 
vacy of the diary and be open to those occasions when your child 
wants to share an entry with you. Why not keep a diary of your Qwn 
following the same rules? 

6. Read and discuss the writing your child brings home to show you: 
Don't just look over graded papers your child brings home from 
school, but all types including those written for fun or projects 
completed at Sunday School or at Scouts. 

Rememier basic skills develop with writing. Writing is practiced most in 
situations where it is valued and useful, television and telephones notwith- 
standing. So write away this summer and right away it will be September. 

Enjoy your summer. 

Sincerely, 
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Using Unexpected Occasions for Writing 
Writing in school is far more varied and complex than we dreamed when we 
began our study. Our classroom observations, talks with teachers and stu- ■» 
dents, occasional videotaped lessons, and review of students 1 written work 
tell us that school writing has the following features: 

1. Writing takes place all during the school day^— in language or commu- 
nication arts, reading,, science, social studies, math, and free 
time. 

a. Some classroom activities are intended specifically to teach 
about writing (spelling, punctuation, 'sentence and paragraph 
structure, writing style). 

b. In other activities, writiCg is used to accomplish another kind 
of learning. Some examples of this kind are the recording of 
observations in science booklets, social studies descriptions of 
life in other cultures, and filling in worksheets for reading or 
math skill practice. 

2. Writing varies In such things as length, content, and complexity 
depending on the school activity within which it takes place. 

3. Special occasions and events — both classroom and school-wide — often 
provide fruitful opportunities for student writing. Plays, field 
trips, assemblies and special projects happen throughout the year and 
are the occasions for much student learning. 

a. Writing happens all the time. * ^ 

b. Whenever possible, writing should be meaningful — relevant to 
children's experiences. 

4. The teacher plays a very special role in writing instruction. 

a. The teacher not only drills and monitors the progress of the 
student in basic skill learning, but also otganizes the school 
day with many opportunities to practice those skills meaningfully 
in written expression. . 

b. He or she provides modeling appropriate to students' age and 
maturity. 

c. The teacher should never require pupils to do what he or she 
would not be willing to do* 
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Writing Happens all the Time I 

How aware are you of these happenings? 

1* Sending letters and cards to a sick friend or classmate. 

2. Writing thank you notes* 

3. Acknowledging major accomplishments of students (e.g. congratulatory not 
for placing in the Pinewood Derby)* 

4. Setting a story to a play* 

* 4v ■ 

$\ 

5. Describing the mood of a day* 

6* Writing the main idea of a film, TV show, or radio program* 

7. After listening to a concert, listing the titles of any three songs* 

8* Having students sequence positive or negative behavior in a letter to 
parents* • 

I 

9. Recording problems or positive situations in the general school 
environment* 

10. Allowing children to critique each other's written work using a 
compliment sandwich — two positive sentences about the work and a 
negative one sandwiched in between* 

11. Recording special events that happen during a day or week on chart 
paper or in diaries* 

♦12. Searching for the mechanics of writing in the media. 

13. Writing letters to chambers of commerce, tourist agencies, governmental 
agencies to obtain information. 

14. Responding to contests in newspapers and magazines. 
Brainstorm for More Unexpected Occasions for Writing 




2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Daisy Thomas, 

Donley Elementary School 
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How to Use Parent-Helpers in the Evaluation of Writing 
If writing is to be valued by students, it is imperative for them to know 
that What they write will be read. 

Frequently, teachers do not encourage as much writing in their classes as 
they feel they should simply because they know they will not be able to do an 
adequate evaluation of a large number of papers. These teachers sense that to 
meet their students* needs they must write some positive comments, make some 
corrections, and/or give suggestions for improvement. Using parent-helpers in 
the evaluation process can relieve the teacher of some pressure and, at the 
same time, give the student another viewpoint of his/her writing. 

It is our purpose to assist teachers by suggesting ideas on how to select 
effective parent-helpers , how to communicate teacher expectations to, the ^ 
helpers, and how to keep the system working. 



1. How to select a parent-helper 

a. Obvious interest. 

b. Positive attitudes. 

c. Ability to follow directions. 

d. Realization of importance of promptness. 

e. 'Awareness of general rules for good writing 

(1) spelling (2) grammar (3) clarity (4) punctuation (5) form. 

2. How to communicate your expectations to parent-helpers 
a* One-on-one conferences. 

b. Models: (1) examples of symbols used, for corrections, (2) 
examples of students 1 papers with corrections, (3) examples 
of positive comments to be used on students 1 papers. 

: ' V 

3. How to keep th^l system working ^ 

r a. Develop a workable delivery and return, system. 

b. Have each parent evaluate one group of students' papers 
throughout the year. 



c. Notify parent-helpers of schedule changes (i.e., no assignment 
because of a holiday, professional development days, etc.). 

d. Recognize helpers periodically through (1) notes (2) phone 
calls. 

Appeals at open houses, requests in school/room newsletters, and utiliza- 
tion of parent volunteer .coordinators are some ways to solicit parent -helpers. 
Benefits of using parents in the evaluation of students 1 writings include more 
positive attitudes toward writing assignments by teachers and improved public 
relations. 

Wayne Hastings, Hannah Middle School 
Marilyn Peterson, Donley Elementary School 



